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irony and the golden side of tenderness.
They enjoy beautiful things with an exquisite
sensibility, but a careful moderation : wine,
flowers, and the sky, snow upon the moun-
tains, reflections in the water, song and the
laughter of girls. They yield a little to every-
thing, but surrender to nothing, save to death ;
and there they submit courteously, with
dignity, and throwing back a glance of no
more than whimsical regret. The old Chinese
literature is steeped in this philosophy. They
have, it is alleged, no literature now on a
higher level than that which comes out on
the tea-boxes. But the manners and the
restraint remain. When the fall of the Pekin
Legations was in doubt the then Chinese
Minister here, a most enlightened and charm-
ing man, was asked what would happen to
the diplomatists if the rebels got in. " They
will be decahpitated," he said, with a slight
inclination. " But what will happen to the
women and children ? " continued the lady.
"They will be decahpitated," he said. "But
you, who are so pro-English, what would
happen to you if you were there ? " " I should
be decahpitated." He thought that adequate:
it was only decorous to leave any anxieties or
strong emotions he had to be guessed.

Mr. Bramah, in his book, has jrot the Chinese
equanimity wonderfully; the most moving
and the most horrible things are told with
mild deprecation ; the most grotesquely farci-
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